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MERRY CHRISTMAS! ! 


D ECEMBER i is a month for pleasant surprises. We hope you like de 1 
cover. Toujours gai, toujours gai, as Mehitabel said to Archy, and t 

the way we like things, too. The cover was designed by Alice Cosgrove of 
New Hampshire Planning and Development Commission. The color’ of i 
ink will change from red to green to blue; the vignettes will be rotated; ‘and 
the whole effect should be to liven it up and make for variety. ft 


December is also especially a children’s month, and it is, theretorg, 1 app 4 
priate that this issue should be devoted to Work with Children. During th 
month no doubt all libraries will have special displays for them, exhibits of 
the story of the Christ Child, a story that never grows old, that is ever Die ct 
to new interpretations and new recountings, but that holds forever that 
magical feeling of wonder and of hope. 


Librarians might well put out displays to help parents choose books to ive 
their children for Christmas, books to give joy and delight, to be treasuréd, 
books to grow to. And do remember that every child is old for his age; y ' 
passing strange, but no eight-year-old American boy or girl is going to. be 
interested in a book for eight-year-olds. Are our children so advanced, or 0! 
we underestimate their intelligence? Is it any wonder that, after being sub 


jected in school to the humdrums of Dick and Jane, they choose books f 
themselves that astonish us and make us think they are old for their age? Ne 
et 


But that is another matter. Let the librarian suggest books that are tom. 
old for them according to their years, books not sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought, nor with a limited vocabulary. 
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The Fun of Library Work with Children 
by 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 


Supervisor, Work With Children 
Lynn, Mass., Public Library 


ANY of you, I realize, are the adult librarian, the young people’s librar- 

ian, the children’s librarian, not to mention the cataloger, reference 
librarian all rolled into one. No matter the size of the library the ingredients 
for children’s work are the same—children and books. And surely the basis for 
selection of the books is the same, with probably even more care in selection 
in the places with small budgets. 


Any good collection of books for children has been chosen with great care, 
with the aim, put simply, to keep the best of the old and to get the best of the 
new. Children are so much smarter than adults. They don’t insist upon new 
books and best sellers. They know that any book they have not read is a new 
book as far as they are concerned. We had a rather strong example of that in 
a mother who came to the library to get a book for her son. When we offered 
to help her, she said that she thought she could make out very well. Her son 
had told her what section, and she was to look inside the book and if it was 
dirty it meant the ‘“‘kids” had liked it and she was to take it home! 


In selecting the books for our library collection we must choose books that 
are suitable for children. The subject matter must be of interest to them. The 
content must be worthwhile, worthy of being read and reread. A book must be 
childlike; the children in it as children really are not as adults sometimes 
think they remember. Of course for the public library a book must be well- 
bound and durable. Once a book reaches the shelves of a public library it is 
in for some lively living. If it starts out in a delicate state of health, it will 
never last. Illustrations when used, and we do not insist on illustrations in all 
our books, must be worthy of the text and must fit the text. If it says that the 
boy has a striped shirt he must have a striped shirt in the picture. Above all 
the book must be well written. By that I mean it must have life and vitality 
as well as proper grammatical construction. It must leave a warm and glowing 
memory with the child who reads it. 


While we are selecting our books with great care, we must keep in mind our 
need for a well-rounded collection, one that will answer the needs, varied as 
they are, of our young reading public. There should be picture books for the 


*A talk given before the Vermont Library Association June 13, 1958. Miss Johnson is 
the author of THE LITTLE KNIGHT. 











pre-schoolers, and for those same children when they have reached the third 
and fourth grade and suddenly discover that here, something they can reaq 
themselves, is an old friend that they knew before. Humorous books must be 
in our collection. One of the ways in which children and adults differ most 
widely is in what strikes them funny. We must be sure that our humoroys 
books are good rib-tickling humor for children. No sly adult humor should 
creep in. There should be real down to earth funny books like MR. Pop. 
PER’S PENGUINS or HOMER PRICE. Animal stories should be well rep- 
resented. There should be realistic stories about children as everydayish as 
the children who are reading the books. The Moffat family is such a good one 
to know through the books about them by Eleanor Estes. Required reading 
for librarians, children or adult, should be the chapter in RUFUS M when 
Rufus tries to get a library card. The terrible struggle to learn to print his 
name, then to get his card and himself back to the library in a condition 
acceptable to the librarian is wonderfully funny and a good lesson to all li- 
brarians to look at grubby little boys with a kind eye. Getting a library card 
may mean a great deal to them. 

The F’s—fables, folklore, fairy tales, and fanciful stories—should be well 
represented. We need books to stretch the imagination. The child of today 
apparently has little or no trouble picturing outer space. We want to be sure, 
too, that he has dragons and a giant or two in his heritage. Mythology, of 
course, must be among our books. And Poetry. Often people say oh, poetry is 
special, for that rare person, the poet, and no one else. But little children 
learning to talk speak often in poetry. And they love to hear it. For those 
children who have been fortunate enough to have had someone at home or 
some good teacher instil in them a love of poetry we should have books. For 
those children who have not had the opportunity it is up to the children’s 
librarians to give them a chance at it. 4 

Up-to-date books about children of other lands should be in our collection. } 
They should be modern books about present day life. Anything that is old and | 
does not give a true picture of life today should be discarded as giving mis- f 
information. With the world growing smaller by the minute and the need for fF 
friendship and understanding growing larger just as rapidly we need to give 
our adults of tomorrow a firm basis for understanding so that maybe they can J 
do a better job than we are doing in world affairs. 

Factual material we need. Young minds are like open doors waiting to take 
in anything and everything. And we must have as much material as possible to 
satisfy them. The first Sputnik was no sooner up than fourth grade boys were 
panting in for all we had on space satellites. We have to be ready. 

When we have our collection of books, we are ready for business. Then the 
fun of combining the books and the children starts. There is no such thing as 
“Best books for children.” There is the right book for the right child at the § 
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right moment. And when you make that happy combination, there is a great 
feeling of satisfaction on the part of the child and librarian. And when he next 
comes and says, “I want a book just like the one you gave me last time,” you 
do your best to live up to that challenge. 

Library work with children is not all individual work, unfortunately. When 
school is out and the children descend en masse, many children are not going 
to be able to get individual service, so we have displays of books to tempt 
them. Library work in its purest form is “the practice of supplying people 
with the books they want AND of setting before them the books they don’t 
know they want.” That is where displays come in. Book jackets around the 
room, posters and signs above a collection on a special subject will attract 
attention. With children large signs are not necessary. We have found that 
a small sign, in the process of being made, and left on the librarian’s desk or 
in a corner is read by every child. I think each child takes a complete in- 
ventory of the room every time he comes. 

There are several sources of help for display materials and suggestions. I 
hope you all know of the Children’s Book Council that supplies, free of 
charge, a calender every three months with important dates and news of 
happenings in the book world. They also sell Book Week posters which are 
such a help for displays during Book Week and afterwards, too, with a little 
judicious cutting off of the date. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN has many 
suggestions for displays. LIBRARY JOURNAL and its junior section called 
JUNIOR LIBRARIES have helpful articles as well as books reviewed by 
librarians in the field, so they may be used as a buying guide. I am not here 
recruiting for ALA membership, but with your dues you get the ALA Bulletin 
and if you check Children’s Services Division, or Young Adults Services Div- 
ision you get TOP OF THE NEWS four times a year. That is a periodical 
especially for people working with children and adults in small and large li- 
braries. It has helpful lists, articles, suggestions where to find other articles of 
help in work with children and young adults. THE HORN BOOK is the 
magazine of books and reading for children and young people, with helpful 
critical reviews of books plus inspirational articles on authors, writing, and 
other interests in the field. 

Practically anything is grist to the mill of a children’s librarian as far as 
displays are concerned. We have a doll house. It was plucked from a trash 
barrel by a children’s librarian on her way to work one morning. We cleaned 
it and set it up empty, and within a week it was all furnished by the children 
complete with a family of dolls. We now have a glass back to it so that only 
the librarians arrange the furniture, thank you. 

We also have an aquarium. The only place we could put it was on top of 
one of the bookcases. Fortunately for us the books in that case include books 
on aquariums and fish so it looks as if we had planned it! 
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Children’s librarians cannot just sit quietly after their displays are all up 
waiting for someone to come in. There are two reasons. One is, it does not 
work. And the other is, it is against the nature of the beast. We have a natural. 
ready-made, practically captive audience in the schools. Almost all schools 
welcome visits from the librarians. 

If ever you are having moments of feeling down, just walk into a class 
room to give a talk. Of course the joy of the children at seeing you the first 
time you visit is because you represent a pause in the day’s occupation. You 
could be the supervisor of sewers and you would be just as joyously welcomed, 
But after one visit when you have talked about books and the library, the 
next time you visit hear them whisper “She’s from the Library,” and watch 
them beam because they know you have good wares to show. You will be set 
up for days. 

A classroom visit is fun. You and the class talk about the care of books. 
You get them to tell you why we take good care of books. You learn to have 
good self-control for such times as when you say brightly “That’s right. We 
don’t eat and read at the same time. Why not?” And instead of the discussion 
of the danger of spilling food on books that you expect, a solemn child arises 
and says “You might choke.” After care of books and behavior in the library 
there is a lovely chance to talk about some of your books. Then you dash back 
to the library and wait for the children to come. And they do, demanding the 
very books you talked about. At the end of the day you wonder a little smugly 
what do the world’s best salesmen have that you do not! Very stimulating and 
strenuous are class visits. 

If your library is large enough to have the grades come for a visit, that is 
a very good idea. We give lessons to the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. Each grade 
comes once a year for library instruction. The 4th graders learn how to find 
books on the shelf, the 5th graders learn how to use the catalog and the 6th 
graders learn about encyclopedias. Each time they play a “game” which is, of 
course, drill in what they have learned, but they play as hard and as happily 
as they play any game. And they come back in the afternoon to play some 
more. We have no idea that because of these lessons all the children will be 
regular borrowers forever and will know exactly how to use the library. We 
feel, however, that those who are non-readers and who may, sometime in their 
careers HAVE to use the library, will remember dimly that friends are there. 
It could be that some non-readers may find that they really want to use the 
library now that they have found it. There is a place for non-readers in the 
world. All we want to be sure is that a non-reader is one from choice and not 
because he never had a chance to find out about reading. 

Talks to PTA’s are fun. It is entertaining to watch the fathers especially. 
Somehow they have an air of nobility as they come to the meeting. They have 
talked with the teachers and now obviously they want to go home, and here 
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they are hearing about children’s books of all things. But they are the first to 
hoot with merriment, as did their small sons in class, when you show them 
books like HORTON HATCHES THE EGG and other choice wares. The 
next day sons come in with a list of books their fathers heard about, and you 
know that children’s books—good ones—appeal to all ages and lucky are you 
to be dealing with the books and the ages. 

Then, of course, there is story-telling. When you are the only librarian, I 
can see that story-telling seems like just one more thing, and there just is no 
time for it. If that is the case maybe someone in your town would like to do 
it. If anyone has ever told stories, he would be delighted with the opportunity 
of doing so again. Stories are a vital part of every child’s heritage and libraries 
should, whenever possible, provide them. And once you have ever told stories 
you will want to try again and again because of the enjoyment both you and 
your audience share. 

Example: GONE IS GONE, by Wanna Gac. 

Had I told you that story at one of our story hours I should first have 
lighted a candle. The candle is the symbol of magic and all the while the 
candle glows is the time for stories. It also serves as a signal for everyone but 
the storyteller to keep still, and it works like a charm. When the story hour is 
done we all, listeners and teller, make a wish and then we blow out the candle, 
and sometimes the wish comes true. 

I am going to pretend that I did light a candle before I told the story. Since 
it is my pretend candle I can make the wish before blowing it out. I wish you 
great joy in your library work with children. 





Story Telling to Pre-School Children 
by 
MRS. MYRA K. CAMPBELL 
Children’s Librarian, Concord (N. H.) Public Library 


“TELL ME A STORY.” 


Answering this request is one of the most pleasant and satisfying opportun- 
ities of the story-teller. It is during the story-hour that the story-telling librar- 
ian comes closer to the children than at any other time. You can quickly 
establish a feeling of confidence and friendship that would take much longer 
to win in any other way. 

Story-telling is a folk-art, not a dramatic art. Few of us are born story- 
tellers, but through practice and genuine enjoyment of the story we can learn 
to give pleasure to children. 











Learning the story is perhaps the task most dreaded by many, because they 
think of it as something to be memorized. But a story should not be mem. 
orized; it loses the real charm of a folk-art when told in a word by word, or 
sentence by sentence memory test. A story should be read and re-read with 
concentration on the sequences of the story as they build up to the climax, 
You find in reading the story over and over, ..ad enjoying it each time (and 
you should never try to tell a story you do not enjoy) that you are not really 
having to concentrate on reading; you have unconsciously made the story 
your own, using the same wording and descriptive phrases as the original. 


In preparing a story it is important to read and tell it aloud, to hear how 
it sounds, have fun working out the voice possibilities to make the story come 
alive. Facial expressions, especially the eyes, show the story-teller’s reactions 
and enjoyment and pass them on to the listeners. 


Many picture books are good for pre-school story-hours. They can be told 
as a story, or in conjunction with the book, showing the illustrations as the 
story progresses. Although this method may be easier than learning a story, 
it does require preparation. The story-teller should be so familiar with the 
story and the pictures that you are not really dependent on the book. Other- 
wise, it is very difficult to maintain the continuity of the story while showing 


the illustrations. This method is best with a small group; all should be able to 
see. 


You should not hesitate to use a good story because the children already 
know it. Small children, especially, like to hear a favorite over and over. A 
good example is ANDY AND THE LION. It reads well, it tells well, and 
the movie of it, now available through the Cooperative Film Library, shows 
well. Children who have had it read to them smile, wiggle, whisper happily, “I 
know that,” and settle back to enjoy the telling of it. At a recent film showing 
in Concord, the older children who had heard it when younger, showed delight 
at seeing the movie. 


At the story-hour little children are introduced to and become friends with 
characters and animals of literature that are referred to many times in books 
they will read as they grow older. This is one of the great values today in [ 
story-telling. The enjoyment of stories instills in them a love of books and 
encourages in them the desire to read themselves. 


One of the best books of assistance in story-telling to small children is 
Bryant, HOW TO TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. 


The selection of the stories is important both for the story-teller who spends [ 
time learning and practicing the story and for the children who at best can { 
hear only a limited number. Only the most rewarding stories, such as the - 
following, should ever be so used. 
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STORIES 


Teeny-Tiny, in Jacobs, ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 
Real Princess, in Andersen, FAIRY TALES 


Three Billy-Goats Gruff, in Thorne-Thomsen, EAST O’ THE SUN AND 
WEST O’ THE MOON 


Six Swans, in MORE TALES FROM GRIMM, trans. by Wanda Gag 
GONE IS GONE, by Wanda Gag 

MILLIONS AND MILLIONS OF CATS, by Wanda Gag 

Henny Penny, in Jacobs, ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO, by Bannerman 


Pancake, in Thorne-Thomsen, EAST O’ THE SUN AND WEST O’ THE 
MOON 


Old Woman and Her Pig, in Jacobs, ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 
Three Little Pigs, in Jacobs, ENGLISH FAIRY TALES 
Wee Wee Mannie, in Wiggin & Smith, TALES OF LAUGHTER 


PICTURE BOOKS 


FIVE CHINESE BROTHERS, Bishop 

ANDY AND THE LION, Daugherty 

MAKE WAY FOR DUCKLINGS, McCloskey 

JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN, Brooke 

ANGUS AND THE CAT, Flack 

LITTLE TOOT, Gramatky 

CURIOUS GEORGE, Rey 

MILLIONS AND MILLIONS AND MILLIONS!, Slobodkin 
MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM SHOVEL, Burton 
MIKE’S HOUSE, Sauer 





Vermont Library News 
VERMONT LIBRARY COMMISSION 


Mrs. Jane Baker Hobson, Executive Secretary of the Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission, was elected vice-president of the New England Library 
Association at the annual meeting in Swampscott, Mass., in October. 


» 
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THE DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Children’s Book Award 


ERMONT is the second state to institute such an award. It is sponsored 
V by the Vermont Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Vermont Free 
Public Library Commission. The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Children’s Book 
Award gives the children themselves the opportunity to choose the book to re. 
ceive the annual award. Vermont school children in the fourth through the 
eighth grades read books from the Master List of 30 titles and vote on the one 
they like best. The Master List is selected by a committee whose members 
represent both school and library organizations interested in the fields of chil- 
dren’s reading and library service. The award is in the form of an illuminated 


scroll by Julia Bottum Wager of Arlington, the artist chosen by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher to create it. 


Beverly Cleary’s book FIFTEEN was chosen as their favorite among books 
published in 1956 to win the 1958 award. The 1957 award went to Mildred 
Mastin Pace for her OLD BONES; THE WONDER HORSE. 


Mrs. Pace with Mrs. Clara 
Craig, president of the Vermont 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, on her left; and on her right 
Miss Miriam Fitts, then presi- 
dent of the Vermont Library 
Association. 





The purpose of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Children’s Book Award is to 
encourage Vermont children to read more and better books, to discriminate 
in choosing worthwhile books to read, and to honor one of Vermont’s great- 
est citizens. The Vermont tradition is based on the principle that each indi- 
vidual should be left as free as possible to arrange his own life. Such freedom 
can be enjoyed only with the ability to discriminate as to what is worthwhile. 


From the beginning emphasis has been placed on the willingness of volun- 
teer PTA helpers to supervise the discussion of books read and the voting. 
More than nine organizations are concerned with this joint effort to encourage 
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Vermont school children to read more good books and to read with discrim- 
ination. Parents, teachers, and librarians are making more good books readily 
available to boys and girls from the earliest years because they know this is 
one of the best preventive medicines in treatment of reading problems and 
delinquency. 





New Hampshire Library News 


STATE LIBRARY 


Miss Stella J. Scheckter has assumed the position of Reference Librarian at 
the State Library. A graduate of Drexel Institute Library School, with experi- 
ence at the Hartford, Connecticut Public Library and the Enoch Pratt Library 
of Baltimore, she is now responsible for the operation of the Reference De- 
partment at the Concord headquarters. 


Mr. Roy Thomas has been named Extension Librarian in charge of the 
Concord office of the State Library, effective January 2, 1959. A graduate of 
the University of Toronto Library School, he comes to New Hampshire with 
five and one-half years’ experience in bookmobile work in Wyoming and 
Ontario. 


WILTON 


The 50th anniversary celebration of the founding of the Wilton Public and 
Gregg Free Library was held on September 25, 1958. The bookmobile from 
the Keene office spent the day in Wilton, and was visited by hundreds of local 
school children. A display of paintings by local artists was shown in the 
library. In the evening a public meeting was held in the library, to com- 
memorate the anniversary. 


Left to right: Mr. J. Elmer 
Draper, Trustee; Mrs. W. G. 
Abbott, Jr., Trustee; Mr. Harry 
Gregg, son of the original 
donor, David Gregg; Mrs. Mil- 
dred French, Librarian; and 
Judge Harold D. Cheever, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 

















New Hampshtre -| . 
tana 
Vermont - 


by 
MARCUS A. McCORISON, Chief, Rare Books Department 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


MOUNTAINS, GREEN AND WHITE 


UR states are blessed with an abundance of mountains, a fact for which, 
© bes certain problems entailed thereby, we should be thankful. The 
mountains, worn down by time though they are, have produced in our people 
an élan not unlike that of the western mountain men, though perhaps less 
violent in manifestation. In economics they are a determining influence in 
both states. This is clearly demonstrated in Vermont where the people of the 
western slopes are tied commercially to New York and Montreal while the 
inhabitants on the east are linked to Boston and the lower Connecticut valley. 
Again in Vermont, there long was the political tradition of mountain rule 
whereby candidates were chosen alternately from the eastern and the western 
sections of the state. This still holds to some degree. There are other examples 


of mountain influences but our concern is with the literature of these two 
ranges. 
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The White Mountains have a long, almost interminable bibliography. Since 
the very earliest days they have excited travellers to record the marvels found 
on the “White Hills.”” There are innumerable legends of lost treasures, secret 
caverns, lovely Indian maidens and all the rest, spawned in a time when the 
mountains were an unbroken wilderness and a source of wonder and mystery. 
All this has conspired to produce a very sizable literature. 

The Green Mountains, being less dramatic physically than the White, have 
not gathered about themselves the literary mass of their New Hampshire 
counterparts. To be sure, Smuggler’s Notch has much the same aura of legend 
as some parts of the White Mountains but this compiler knows of no Green 
Mountains story as stirring as that of the Willey slide in Crawford Notch. The 
Green Mountains are, to coin a phrase, mountains of another color and as 
such have their own special charm. 

The two lists which appear here are highly selective. The compiler has tried 
to cite easily available books which will illustrate the history, topography, 
legend and description of the mountains. In the case of White Mountains 
material there are large collections in the Dartmouth College Library and at 
the Appalachian Mountain Club headquarters in Boston. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Bent, ALLEN H. 
A bibliography of the White Mountains. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1911. 114p. 
—Additions to a biblography of the White 
Mountains. (n.p.n.d. ca. 1918.) 6p. 


ApBoTT, JACOB. 
Franconia stories. N. Y.: Putnam, 1923. 
321p. Children’s stories of the White 
Mountains. 


ANDERSON, JOHN AND STEARNS Morse. 
The book of the White Mountains. 
N. Y.: Minton, Balch, 1930. 300p. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLvB. 
The A.M.C. White Mountain guide. 15th 
ed. Boston: Appalachian Mountain Club, 
1955. 525p. maps. 


BaLL, BENJAMIN L. 
Three days on the White Mountains; 
being the perilous adventure of Dr. B. L. 
Ball on Mount Washington, during Oc- 
tober 25, 26, and 27, 1855. Boston: 
Nathaniel Noyes, 1856. 72p. 


BELKNAP, JEREMY. 
Journal of a tour to the White Moun- 
tains in July, 1784. Boston: Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, 1876. 21p. 
CRAWFORD, Lucy. 
The history of the White Mountains, 
from the first settlement of upper Coos 
and Pequaket. Portland, Me.: Thurston, 
1886. 228p. 
DaRTMOUTH OUTING CLUB. 
Dartmouth Outing Club handbook. Han- 
over: D.O.C., (1925) 56p. 
—Another edition, 1932. 
DRAKE, SAMUEL ADAMS. 
The heart of the White Mountains. 
N. Y.: Harper, 1882. 340p. 
EarLy, ELEANOR. 
Behold the White Mountains. 
Little, Brown, 1935. 219p. 
ENGLISH, J. S. 
Indian legends of the White Mountains. 
Boston: Rand Avery, 1915. 92p. 
Hancock, Mary L. 
The mountains of New Hampshire, a 
directory locating the mountains and 


Boston: 


prominent elevations. Concord, N. H.: 
N. H. State Planning & Development 
Commission, 1949. 145p. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 
The great stone face and other tales of 
the White Mountains. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, n.d. 69p. 
KILBOURNE, FREDERICK W. 
Chronicles of the White Mountains. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, 1916. 434p. 
Kinc, THOMAS STARR. 
The White Hills, their legends, landscape, 
and poetry. Boston: Estes & Lauriate, 
1887. 403p. 


Monanan, Rosert S. 
Mount Washington reoccupied, the ex- 
periences of a scientific expedition upon 
the highest mountain in New England— 
1932-33. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1933. 270p. 
O’KaNnE, WALTER C. 
Trails and summits of the White Moun- 
tains. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1925. 
308p. 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS. 
The Journals of Francis Parkman. N. Y.: 
Harper, 1947. 
v. 1, pp. 3-98 relates to his White 
Mountain trips in 1841-42-43. 
PEATTIE, RODERICK, ED. 
The friendly mountains; Green, White, 
and Adirondacks. N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 
1942. 341p. 
PooLe, ERNEST. 
The great White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1946. 472p. 
WASHBURN, BRADFORD. 
Bradford on Mount Washington. N. Y.: 
Putnam, 1928. 123p. 
A boys’ story. 
WEYGANDT, CORNELIUS. 
The White Hills. N. Y.: Holt, 1934. 399p. 
WILLEY, GEORGE FRANKLYN. 
Soltaire, a romance of the Willey slide 
and the White Mountains. Manchester, 
N. H.: N. H. Publishing Corp., 1902. 
143p. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Crane, CHARLES E. 
Let me show you 
Knopf, 1937. 


Chapters 8 and 9, pp. 53-72 deal with 


Vermont. N. Y-.: 
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the Green Mountains and the Long 
Trail. 
DIsTURNELL, JOHN. 
The traveler’s guide to the Hudson River, 








Saratoga Springs, Lake George, falls of 
Niagara and Thousand Islands, Mont- 
real, Quebec, and the Saguenay River, 
also to the Green and White Mountains, 
and other parts of New England. N. Y.: 
American News Co., 1864. 324p. 

Evans, LLEw. 

Mt. Mansfield summer trails. Stowe, Vt.: 
Mt. Mansfield Hotel Co., (n.d. 1952.) 
16p. 

—Footpath in the wilderness; the Long 
Trail in the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont. Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury Col- 
lege Press, 1941. 102p. 





GREEN Mountain Cius. 
Guide book of the Long Trail. 15th eq, 
Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle, 1956. 

—The Long Trail in Vermont. (Rutland: 
Green Mountain Club, 1946.) 16p. 


O’KaneE, WALTER C. 
Trails and summits of the Green Mou. 
tains. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1926, 
372p. 


PEATTIE, RODERICK, ED. 
The friendly mountains; Green, White, 
and Adirondacks. N. Y.: Vanguard Press, 
1942. 341p. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


by Ratpu D. Ritey, Extension Librarian 
Littleton Branch, N. H. State Library 


THE DETROITERS by Harold Livingston. 
Houghton, $3.95. 


David Manning, assigned to the Coronado 
Motors account, sets out to sign up Don 
Tucker, top television comedian, whom the 
company needs to make its product a best 
seller. His success, ending in earning him 
Tucker’s hatred, is the story of a man who 
reaches the top in his profession, only to 
find that success is relative. 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO by Boris Pasternak. 
Pantheon, $5.00. 


The lives of the many people with whom 
he is associated are woven about the cen- 
tral theme of the life of Yurii Zhivago, 
son of a rich Russian profligate. The 
chronicle of the sympathetic and_ poetic 
doctor, covering the Russian picture from 
1905 through 1929, reveals the attitude of 
the people toward the Revolution, and the 
storm which beset Russia throughout the 
first three decades of the century. The 
author, chosen for the Nobel Prize, is at 
present the most controversial figure in 
Russia. He chose to refuse the Prize, rather 
than be exiled from his homeland. The 
novel has not been published in Russia. 


JACOB by Jean Cabries. Dutton, $4.95. 
A novel of great strength and power which 
follows the Bible story of Jacob. The story 
points out the impelling sense of destiny 
and mission which lay beneath Jacob’s 
extraordinary life and experience. 
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THE LAND GOD GAVE TO CAIN by 
Hammond Innes. Knopf, $3.95. 


Receipt of a strange radio message in Eng- 
land leads to a rescue mission in the great 
wilderness of Labrador. A good suspense 
story for the men, on a par with THE 
WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE. 


THE LONG DREAM by Richard Wright. 
Doubleday, $3.95. 


The frustration and cruelty suffered by a 
Mississippi Negro boy, denied his rights 
as a human being, are still mitigated by 
his hope of self-expression. A subject which 
the white man has long refused to see is 
treated, not sensationally, but with brutal 
frankness. 


LOST SUMMER by Christopher Davis. 
Harcourt, $3.95. 


The sensational subject of crime and vio- 
lence is handled clinically and unsensation- 
ally as Toni Newman, rape victim, con- 
fronts rejection, first by love, then by 
community, then by family. An objective 
study of an increasingly common social 
problem. 


THE MOUNTAIN IS YOUNG by dan 
Suyin. Putnam, $4.95. 

Anne Ford, a beautiful and rich westerner 

visiting Khatmandu, becomes involved in 

a love affair which, at first a sensual and 

passionate experience, later reveals the sig- 


nificance of life, and the place of love in 
life. 


PANTHER MOUNTAIN by John Brick. 
Doubleday, $3.95. 
Jim Geraghty, on the move for reasons of 





f 





his own, finds cause to stay on as hired 
man at the upstate New York farm, where 
he meets Clara Lindquist and her fatherless 
son. The real challenge, however, is nearby 
Panther Mountain, rich in lumber and 
shale, which lead to conflict and fear that 
threaten developing love. The time is 1864. 


SO MERCIFUL A QUEEN, SO CRUEL 
A WOMAN by Alice Harwood. Bobbs, 
$4.50. 

Queen Elizabeth the First was known as a 

merciful queen. However, in her treatment 

of Katheryn and Mary, sisters of Lady 

Jane Grey, whom she sees as a menace to 

the security of her kingdom, she is revealed 

as a merciless and cruel woman. The story 
of the unfortunate sisters is set against the 
beauty and splendor of Elizabeth’s court. 


WOMEN AND THOMAS HARROW by 
John P. Marquand. Little, $4.75. 

The author takes up the theatrical world 
of New York as the setting for his latest 
work, with a successful but financially 
sipping playwright as the protagenist. 
Satirical style and wry humor set out the 
story of the conflict between a creative 
mind and the burden of success. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 
CHARLES D. MAuvrer, Jr. 


Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


ARCTIC WILD by Lois Crisler. Harper, 
$4.95. 


Herb and Lois Crisler lived for eighteen 
months in northernmost Alaska, where 
they took moving pictures of Arctic wild 
life for Walt Disney. Their homes included 
pup tents when on bivouac, an umbrella 
tent which served them for four months, 
and an improvised shack which they re- 
ferred to as “the crackerbox.” Their only 
companions besides their dogs were wild 
animals, including a group of adopted wolf 
cubs, whose behavior as recorded by the 
author is a feature of this book. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK 
VAN DOREN. Harcourt, $5.75. 


The author has had a varied and happy 
existence, both through his careers as a 
college professor and poet and through his 
relationships with his family and with his 
friends. One of five brothers whose father 
was an Illinois country doctor, Mr. Van 
Doren weaves into his story much of his 
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poetry, with the when and the why of its 
being written. 


BRIGHTER THAN A THOUSAND SUNS 
by Robert Jungk. Harcourt, $5.00. 


It is interesting to note that research lead- 
ing to the atomic bomb was begun more 
than forty years ago. This account of the 
key men in the field of atomic research 
and of their contributions is the most 
complete one yet written. A behind-the- 
scenes story, translated from the German, 
it offers both history and elements of real 
suspense. 


CHRISTMAS AND ITS CUSTOMS by 
Christina Hole. Morrow, $1.95. 


An English writer explores the lore of 
Christmas and the origins of many of its 
customs. Good addition to the Christmas 
shelf. 


CONFESSIONS OF MRS. SMITH by 
Elinor G. Smith. Harcourt, $2.95. 


Appropriate illustrations accompany hu- 
morous views of everyday occurrences in 
this sequel to the “complete books” on 
housekeeping and baby and child care. 
Along with herself are featured her two 
sons and her husband, author of best sell- 
ing “WHERE DID YOU GO?” “OUT.” 
An excellent book of its type, for which 
there is a large and enthusiastic feminine 
audience. 


GRAND CANYON by Joseph Wood 
Krutch. Sloane, $5.00. 

Mr. Krutch possesses an unusual facility 
for combining a readable style with a 
scientific approach, to the extent that his 
nature writing assumes classic stature. The 
reader finds it rather easy to sympathize 
with the author’s experiences, and in the 
process receives an excellent coverage of 
the subject being treated. The immensity 
of the Grand Canyon strikes the visitor 
immediately, and further study divulges its 
geological age and the other aspects of 
its history. 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE 
PROFESSORS by George Williams. 
Abelard-Schuman, $3.95. 


A successful university professor analyzes 
and criticizes the atmosphere which pre- 
vails today in our colleges. He indicates 
that the percentage of really good teachers 
at this level is a small one, and that admin- 
istrative policies become a liability when 
they make publishing more important to 








the professor than instructing. Poor class- 
room techniques and inadequate amounts 
of personal attention outside the class, 
along with unrealistic attitudes toward 
grading, result in much wasting of good 
student potential. The size of our college 
population, present and anticipated, makes 
this an important book. 


STALINGRAD by Heinz Schréter. Dutton, 
$5.00. 


Some observers of modern history feel that 
a German victory at Stalingrad probably 
would have meant the doom of Com- 
munism in Russia. Hitler, however, in effect 
abandoned the German Sixth Army after 
it had been committed irrevocably to this 
battle. A war correspondent who witnessed 
much of the battle portrays here in detail 
the German catastrophe, one which was 
unusually grim even when measured by 
the standards of modern warfare. 


TROPICAL FISH IN YOUR HOME by 
Herbert R. Axelrod and William Voerder- 
winkler. Sterling, $2.95. 


The home aquarium has become one of 
America’s most popular hobbies. The au- 
thors briefly discuss equipment and mate- 
rial required for starting an aquarium, and 
the care which must be taken in its main- 
tenance, then discuss at length various 
kinds of tropical fishes. Well illustrated, 
with black and white and colored photo- 
graphs. Of appeal both to beginners and to 
those with more extensive experience. 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT 
COMMUNISM by darry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. Norton, $3.95. 


The authors’ stated purpose is to give in- 
formation, without which they feel we may 
continue our tendency to drift while Com- 
munism makes steady gains. The first sec- 
tion of this book contains a general history 
of Russian Communism, and is followed by 
sections on how Communism affects the 
United States, and on what is at stake in 
the world today. The condensation of much 
information and its presentation in read- 
able form should accomplish the authors’ 
purpose. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Mrs. EstHer M. Swirt 


Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


FOR THE YOUNGEST 


A FRIEND IS SOMEONE WHO LIKEs 
YOU by Joan Walsh Anglund. Harcourt, 
$1.75. 

This charming small book opens a whole 

world of thoughts for the young reader 

mbout potential friends. Delightful illys- 
trations, faintly reminiscent of Tasha 

Tudor, make the book equally enjoyable 

for the adult reader. 


THE INSECT CONCERT by Sanae 
Kawaguchi. Little, $2.50. 
Inspired by Lafcadio Hearn’s essay about 
the insect musicians of long-ago Japan. 
Yuki and Yako search for the best musi- 
cians to sing at the great temple concert. 
They find, and then seem to lose, one 
especially superb singer. The golden cricket 
finally reappears at the festival and sings 


so beautifully even the moon smiles in 
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approval. Simple and colorful illustrations 
help make the book a lively one. 


TELL ME ABOUT CHRISTMAS by 
Mary Alice Jones, ill. by Marjorie 
Cooper. Rand McNally, $2.50. 


Earlier volumes in the “Tell me about” 
series answered the questions children ask 
about God, Jesus, Heaven, the Bible, and 
prayer. Illustrations on every page by 
Marjorie Cooper help the story of Christ- 
mas unfold naturally and beautifully in 
the everyday language of the family. 
Throughout runs the theme: God is Love, 
and that is why Christmas was and is. 
Even the very youngest will enjoy having 
this read aloud. 


TIGER IN THE CHERRY TREE by 
Glen Dines. Macmillan, $3.00. 


Based on a lovely Japanese legend. The 
forgetful old magician and the timid tiger 
win the hearts of all. There is suspense 
when the landlord decides they should no 
longer be allowed to live in the cherry tree. 
The author’s illustrations are strikingly 
simple, after the fashion of Japanese wood 
cuts, and completely entrancing. 








FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


THE CAT WHO WENT TO HEAVEN 
py Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 

Newbery Medal winner of 1931. New illus- 

trations on Japanese rice paper by Lynd 

Ward enhance the beauty of this already 

classic book. The devotion and humility of 

Good Fortune, the cat; the dedication 

of the poor artist; and the mercy of the 

Compassionate Buddha make this a story 

of inspiration and beauty for all ages. 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING by Phoebe 
Erickson. Harper, $2.75. 


When you have one stray dog and your 
family wants a pedigreed show dog, you’ve 
got trouble. When you have two identical 
strav dogs, you’ve double trouble. How 
Jeff and Ellen solved their problems and 
kept both Double and Nothing is richly 
humorous and adventurous. The author’s 
illustrations are, as always, half the charm 
of the book. 


LOOK FOR A BIRD’S NEST by Robert 
Scharf. Putnam, $2.75. 

While written for the younger bird enthu- 
siasts, this will have a great appeal for all 
ages. Sixty varieties of birds are described; 
over forty line cuts show exactly what 
the nests look like. Good bibliography and 
index. A most valuable addition to the 
ornithology collection. 


SMALL FARM FOR ANDY by Miriam E. 

Mason. Macmillan, $2.75. 
Andy is completely typical of “going on 
eight.” Dishes, mirrors and windows 
mysteriously break when he comes near. 
“Peeker,” the playmate only he can see, 
frequently causes the disasters. Mr. Nob- 
litt saves the situation by giving Andy a 
farm. Summer’s end finds Andy completely 
changed. Guns and “Peeker” are left be- 
hind in favor of his family, which is a 
“real” one. Black and white illustrations by 
Vic Guthrie. 


THE SPETTECAKE HOLIDAY by Edith 
Unnerstad. Macmillan, $3.00. 

Winner of the Nils Holgersson Award for 

the best Swedish children’s book of 1957. 

It all started when Pelle-Géran’s mother 

was hurt. Pelle agreed to bring the doctor 


a Spettecake if he cured his mother. A 
country farm, pets, action and suspense 
combine in a most readable story. The 
author’s insight into the small boy’s very 
real problems make this a warm, human 
and moving book. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


DATELINE CENTRAL HIGH by Eliza- 
beth Sherman. Coward, $3.00. 


Jane’s father is a newspaper correspondent, 
and becoming editor of the high school 
paper is the most important thing in her 
liie. The story of this accomplishment 
makes fast moving and highly entertaining 
reading. The book will be enjoyed by many 
boys as well as all the girls. 


DOCTOR ALONE by 
Abelard, $2.75. 


As a child Elizabeth Blackwell was de- 
scribed as being purposeful, independent 
and irrevocable. These qualities she retained 
throughout a lifetime. Living simply, doing 
her duty as she saw it, and trusting God, 
Elizabeth became the first woman doctor. 
Born in 1821 and living until 1910, she 
knew Florence Nightingale, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Dorothea Dix. Dr. Blackwell 
spent her life crusading against slavery, 
ignorance, filth and the degradation of the 
charity patient. An inspiring and factual 
biography for older girls. 


Peggy -Chanbers. 


DYNAMITE AND PEACE: the story of 
Alfred Nobel by Edith Patterson Meyer. 
Little, $3.50. 

An important new biography of a little- 

known man who was philosopher, thinker, 

scientist, inventor. and idealist. Nobel be- 
lieved in a “good God” and was convinced 
that if wars were horrible enough, mankind 
would seek peace. While dealing factually 
with his life and inventions, the author has 
captured the spirituality of this scientist. 

Nobel left his entire fortune to be used for 

the betterment of man and the establish- 

ment of peace. We are promised a future 
volume about the Nobel Prize winners. 


THE WORLD OF CARBON by Isaac 
Asimov. Abelard, $2.75. 

The author, a professor of biochemistry, 

is no novice in the field of science. Organic 

chemistry, molecular structure and for- 





mulae are usually considered highly tech- 
nical subjects belonging to advanced text- 
books. Nevertheless the author has managed 
to write a very readable book for the 
serious and interested student. This book 
and THE WORLD OF NITROGEN, which 
will be available soon, should become 
permanent additions to the basic science 
collection. 


MEN AND WOMEN BEHIND THE 
ATOM by Sarah R. Riedman. Abelard- 
Schuman, $3.00. 


A first book for teen-agers about the people 
responsible for the release of atomic energy. 
Among them are Marie and Pierre Curie, 
Joseph John Thompson, Ernest Ruther- 
ford, Albert Einstein, Niels Bohr, Frederic 


and Irene Curie Joliot, Enrico Ferm 
Ernest Lawrence and Robert Oppenheimer 
The years of research that went into 
making of the atom bomb are described 
and the many peacetime uses of atomig 
energy discussed. Photos of many of the 
scientists are included. 


THE TIME TRADERS by Andre Norton, 

World, $3.00. 7 
American scientists, working on the theory 
that if it is possible to conquer space, if 
may also be possible to conquer time, send 
young Ross Murdock through the time 
machine. His encounters with prehistorie 
tribesmen and the aliens of a lost galacti¢ 
civilization make a spine-tingling sciences 
fiction story for boys 12 years and up. 





TIMES HAVE CHANGED—AND A GOOD THING TOO P 

The Librarian in Lynnfield, Mass., has unearthed a 1774 copy of the 
LIBRARIAN’S ALMANACK which contains the following inspiring words: 
“Tt were better that no Person enter the library (save the Librarian Hi v 
self) and that the Books be kept in Safety, than that one Book be lost, or” 
others Misplac’d. Guard well your Books—-this is always your foremost” 


Duty.” 





The World of Books— 


is the most remarkable creation of man. 
Nothing else he builds lasts. 


Monuments fall, 
Nations perish, 


Civilizations grow old and die out 

And after an era of darkness 

New races build others, 

But in the world of books are volumes 

That have seen this happen again and again 


And yet live on, 
Still young, 


Still as fresh as the day they were written, 
Still telling men’s hearts 
Of the hearts of men centuries dead. 


—CLARENCE Day 








